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any idea of who he is. Any additional
element of humour which may be added by
the fact that it is Mr. So-and-so, who prides
himself on his dignified deportment, is not
purely farcical. In like manner, a brilliant
repartee is amusing, though we may have no
notion who uttered it: in fact, not infre-
quently the same story is told, with equal
effect, about two or more different men. At
the same time a remark, witty in itself, often
gains additional force from jts context, and
in certain cases the chief point depends on
the setting. The wit-traps so beloved by
Restoration comedy writers, of which George
Meredith speaks in his Essay on Comedy, are
typical examples of pure wit. It does not
matter in the least by whom the remark is
made: the actual verbal sword-play is in
itself amusing. Frequently such dialogue
does nothing whatever to help on the plot.
Its wit is in itself sufficient to justify its
existence. Shakespeare, on the other hand,
has extraordinarily few passages which can
be detached from .the play in which they
occur, and quoted as essentially amusing.
Falstaff's jests without Falstaf lose all their
savour, and the wit of a Rosalind or a Beatrice
is too intimate a part of her personality for